THE FORTY 


HE recent death of Alexandre 
Dumas fis creates still another 
vacancy in the French Academy. 

‘There were already three vacancies in 
this illustrious body—Chair No. XVI, 
in which sat the late Ferdinand de 
Lesseps ; Chair No. XXXIIL, left va- 
cant by Camille Doucet’s death ; and 
Chair No. XXXL, left empty by the 
death of Louis Pasteur. Among the 
present candidates to the glory of 
immortality, which is the reward of 
every member of the Academy, are F. 
Charmes, M. Desjardins, M. Barboux, 
Jean Aicard, Emile Zola, De Keranion, 





IMMORTALS. 


and the Comte de Mouy. One of these 
will probably be elected early in Jan- 
uary. 

‘The story of how this famous body 
of literary men first came into exist- 
ence is one of the most interesting in 
the history of letters. It was first es- 
tablished by the order of the king in 
the year 1635, but in its original form 
it was organized over four or five years 
earlier. About the year 1629 certain 
literary friends in Paris agreed to meet 
weekly at the house of one of their 
number, These meetings were quite 
informal, but the conversation turned 
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mostly on literary topics ; and when, 
as was often the case, one of the num- 
ber had composed some work, he read 
it to the rest, and they gave their opin- 
ions upon it. The place of the meet- 
ing was the house of M. Conrard, which 
was chosen as being the most central. 
‘The fame of these meetings, though 
the members were bound over to se- 


crecy, reached at length the ears of 
Cardinal Richelieu, who conceived so 
high an opinion of them that he at 
once promised them his protection and 
offered to incorporate them by letters- 
patent. Nearly all the members would 
have preferred the charms of privacy, 
but, considering the risk they would 
run in incurring the Cardinal's displeas- 





Frangois Copade 
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ure, and that by the letter of the law 
all meetings of any sort or kind were 
prohibited, they expressed their grati- 
tude for the high honor the Cardinal 
thought fit to confer upon them. They 


body. The director presided at the 
meetings, being considered as primus 
inter pares, and performing much the 
same part as the Speaker in the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. The chan- 





Paul Bourget. 


proceeded at once to organize their 
body, settle their laws and constitu- 
tion, appoint officers, and choose their 
name. Their officers consisted of a 
director and a chancellor, both chosen 
by lot, and a permanent secretary, 
chosen by votes. They elected be- 
sides a publisher, not a member of the 


cellor kept the seals, and sealed all the 
official documents of the Academy. 
‘The office of the secretary explains it- 
self. The Cardinal was, ex officio, pro- 
tector, ‘Yhe meetings were weekly as 
before. 

The letters-patent were at once 
granted by the king, but it was only 
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M. de Freycinet. 


after violent opposition and tong delay 
that the president, who was jealous of 
the Cardinal’s authority, consented to 
grant the verification required by the 
old constitution of France. 

The object for which the Academy 
was founded, as set forth in its statutes, 
was the purification of the French lan- 
guage. “The principal function of the 
Academy shall be to labor with all 
care and diligence to give certain rules 
to our language, and to render it pure, 
eloquent, and capable of treating the 
arts and sciences” (Art. 24). ‘They 
proposed “to cleanse the language 





from the impurities it has contracted 
in the mouths of the common people, 
from the jargon of the lawyers, from 
the misusages of ignorant courtiers, 
and the abuses of the pulpit” (Let- 


numbers were fixed at forty. 
The original members who formed the 
nucleus of the body were eight, and it 
was not till 1639 that the full number 
was completed. Balzac had joined it 
four years earlier. Their first under- 
taking consisted of essays written by 
all the members in rotation, To judge 
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by the titles and specimens which have 
come down to us, they possessed no 
special originality or merit. They 
next, at the instance of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu, undertook a criticism of Cor- 
neille’s “Cid,” the most popular work 
of the day. It was a rule of the 
Academy that no work could be criti- 
cised except at the author's request. 
It was only the fear of incurring the 


Cardinal’s displeasure which wrung 
from Corneille an unwilling consent. 
The critique of the Academy was re- 
written several times before it met with 
the Cardinal's approbation. After six 
months of elaboration it was published 
under the title, “Sentiments de 
l'Académie Francoise sur le Cid.” 
This judgment did not satisfy Cor- 
neille, as a saying attributed to him 
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shows. “ Horatius,” he said, referring 
to his last play, “was condemned by 
the Duumviri, but he was absolved by 
the people.” ’ But the crowning labor 
of the Academy, commenced in 1639, 
and not yet completed, was a diction- 
ary of the French language. By the 





carried out. A catalogue was to be 
made of the most approved authors, 
prose and verse; these were to be dis- 
tributed among the members, and all 
words and phrases of which they ap- 
proved to be marked by them in order 
to be incorporated in the dictionary. 





Pierre Loti. 


twenty-sixth article of their statutes, 
they were pledged to compose, a dic- 
tionary, a grammar, a treatise on 
rhetoric, and one on_ poetry. M. 
Chapelain, one of the original members 
and leading spirits of the Academy, 
pointed out that the dictionary would 
naturally be the first of these works to 
be undertaken, and drew up a plan of 
the work, which was to a great extent 





For this they resolved themselves into 
two committees, which sat on other 
than regular days. M. de Vaugelas 
was appointed editor-in-chief. To re- 
munerate him for his labors he re- 
ed from the Cardinal a pension of 
2,000 francs. The first instalment of 
this dictionary appeared in 1694. 
Instead of following the history of 
the French Academy—which, like its 
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two younger sisters, the Academy of 
Sciences and the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions, was suppressed in 1793, and re- 
constituted in 1795, as a class of the 
Institute—a history which it would be 
impossible to treat adequately in the 
limit of an article, we will attempt 
briefly to estimate its influence on 


Jules Len 


French literature and language, and 
point out its principal merits and de- 
fects. ‘To begin with its merits, it 
may justly boast that there is hardly a 
single name of the first rank among 
French /iférateurs that it has not en- 
rolled among its members. Moliére, 
it is true, was rejected as a player. 
We can hardly blame the Academy for 
a social prejudice which it shared with 
the age; and it is well known that it 
has, as far as was in its power, made 
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the amende honorable. In the Salle des 
Séances is placed the bust of the great- 
est of modern comedians, with the i 
scription, “ Rien ne manque a sa gloire ; 
il manguait @ la notre” (Nothing is 
lacking to complete his glory ; he was 
lacking to ours). Descartes was ex- 
cluded from the fact of his residing in 











Holland. Scarron was confined by pa- 
ralysis to his own house. Pascal is the 
only remaining exception, and Pascal 
better known to his contempora- 
ries as a mathematician than a writer, 
His “ Lettres Provinciales " were pub- 
lished anonymously ; and just when 
his fame was rising he retired to Port- 
Royal, where he lived the life of a 
recluse. On the other hand, it cannot 
be denied that the fauteuils have often 
been occupied by men of no mark in 
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Edouard Hervé, 


literature. Nor is the Academy wholly 
exonerated by M. Livet’s ingenious 
defence, that there are but eight mar- 
shals in’ the French army, and yet the 
number has never appeared tvo re- 
stricted ; for its most ardent admirers 
will not assert that it has, as a rule, 
chosen the forty most distinguished 
living authors. ‘Court intrigue, rank, 
and finesse have too often prevailed 
over real merit and honesty. 

We have next to consider the influ- 
ence of the French Academy on the 
language and literature, a subject on 
which the most opposite opinions have 
been advanced. On the one hand it 
has been asserted that it has corrected 
the judgment, purified the taste, and 
formed the language of French writ- 
ers, and that to it we owe the most 
striking characteristics of French | 
erature, its purity, delicacy, and flexi- 
bility. "Thus Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
his well-known essay on “The Liter- 
ary Influence of Academies,” has pro- 











nounced a glowing panegyric on the 
French Academy as a high court of 
letters, and rallying-point for educated 
opinion, as asserting the authority of a 
master in matters of tone and taste. 
To it he attributes in great measure 
that thoroughness, that openness of 
mind, that absence of vulgarity which 
he finds everywhere in French litera- 
ture; and in the want of a similar in- 
stitution in England he traces that ec- 
centricity, that provincial spirit, that 
coarseness, which, as he thinks, is 
barely compensated by English genius. 
On the other hand, its inherent defects 
have been so well summed up by M. 
Lanfrey, that we cannot do better than 
quote from his recent “ History of Na- 
poleon.” He s: 





“This institution had_never shown itself the 
enemy of despotism. Founded by the mon- 
archy and for the monarchy, eminently favorable 
to the spirit of intrigue and favoritism, incapable 
of any sustained or combined labor, a stranger 

ise great works pursued in common which 
legitimize and glorify the existence of scientific 
bodies, occupied exclusively with learned trifles, 
fatal to emulation, which it pretends to stimulate, 
by the compromises and calculations to which it 
subjects, directed in everything by petty consid- 
erations, and wasting all its energy in childish 
tournaments, in which the flatteries that it show- 
ers on others are only the foretaste of the com- 
pliments it expects in return for itself, the French 
Academy seems to have received from its found- 
ers the special mission to transform genius into 
4el esprit, and it would be hard to produce a man 
of talent whom jit has not demoralized. Drawn 
in spite of itself toward politics, it alternately 
pursues and avoids them ; but it is specially at. 
tracted by the gossip of politics, and whenever it 
has so far emancipated itself as to go into oppo- 
sition, it does so as the champion of ancient 
prejudices. If we examine its influence on the 
national genius, we shall see that it ha given it a 
flexibility, a brilliancy, a polish, which it never 
possessed before: but it has done so to the ex- 
pense of its masculine qualities, its originality, 
its spontaneity, its vigor, its natural grace. It 
has ined it, but it. has emasculated, im- 
poverished, and rigidificd it. It sees in taste, not 
asense of the beautiful, but a certain type of 
correctness, an elegant form of mediocrity. It 
has substituted pomp for grandeur, school rou- 
tine for individual inspiration, elaborateness for 
simplicity, fadeur and the monotony of literary 
y for variety, the source and spring of 
intellectual life; and in the works produced 
under its auspices we discover the rhetorician 
and the writer, never the man, By all its tradi- 
tions the Academy was made to be the natural 
‘ornament of a monarchial society. Richelieu 
conceived and created it as a sort of superior 
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centralization applied to intellect, as a high liter- 
ary court to maintain intellectual unity and pro- 
test against innovation. Bonaparte, aware of all 
this, had thought of re-establishing its ancient 

ivileges ; but it had in his eyes one fatal de- 
Ls eh Kings of France could condone a 


gouvé, Buffon, Ponsard, Corneille, Hu- 
go, Sainte-Beuve, Marmontel, Voltaire, 
Richelieu, Thiers, Fenelon, Balzac, Au- 
gier, Renan, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Condorcet, Fevre, La Fontaine, Mari- 





Jules Claretie. 


witticism even against themselves, a parvenu 
could not.” 


Among the great men of French 
literature who have sat in the Acad- 
emy are Colbert, Sandeau, Racine, 
Crébillon, Scribe, Feuillet, Boileau, Le- 


vaux, Littré, La Bruyére, Labiche, 
Bossuet, Alfred de Musset, Laharpe, 
Montesquieu, and Cuvier. 

‘The forty, as at present constituted, 
are as follows : Sully, Prudhomme, Leon 
Say, Loti, Greard,’ Legouvé, Joseph 
Bertrand, Sardou, Henry Houssaye, 
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Brunetitre, Thoreau-Dargin, Paul Bour- 
get, De Bornier, Duc de Broglie, La- 
visse, Sorel, De Vogué, De Freycinet, 
Pailleron, D'Haussonville, Meziéres, 
Challemel-Lacour, Cherbuliez, Edouard 





of De Lesseps, Pasteur, Doucet, and 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Two of the greatest living French 
writers, Alphonse Daudet and Emile 
Zola, are not members of the Académy. 





The Duc d Aunaie 


Hervé, Emile Ollivier, De Heredia, 
Rousse, D’Audeffret, Pasquier, Meilhac, 
Coppée, Gaston Bossier, Duc d’Aumale, 
Bishop Perrand, Ludovic Halévy, Jules 
Simon, Jules Claretie. The XVIth, the 
XXth, the XXXIst, and the XXXIIId 
chairs are empty owing to the decease 


Daudet has written a scathing satire on 
the Academicians entitled “The Im- 
mortal,” and in his preface to this book 
he says : “I have never presented my- 
self and shall never present myself asa 
candidate for the Academy.” It is dif- 
ferent with Zola, He wants to enter 
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the Academy and always presents him- 
self after each vacancy. He has al- 


ways been refused admission on ac-- 


count of the coarseness of some of the 
passages in his novels, Yet the Acad- 
emy does not count under its dome a 
single member gifted with half the ge- 
nius that has made the names of Dau- 
det and Zola world-famous. 

As is well known it is the custom at 
the Academy when a new member is 
officially received for the new-comer to 
make an elaborate eulogy of his prede- 
cessor, These eulogies are veritable 
literary productions, and the o 
of their delivery by the new Academi- 
cian is a most important event in the 
Paris literary world. Thus Pierre Loti, 
who succeeded Octave Feuillet, had to 






praise Feuillet, whom possibly he cor- 
dially disliked and whose books he 
never read when the author was alive. 

The present article is illustrated by 
portraits of the Duc d’Aumale, the 
fourth son of Louis Philippe, who is the 
author of a “ Histoire des Princes de 
Condé Jules Claretie, a well-known 
novelist and director of the Comedie 
Francaise, Paris; Edouard Herve, the 
editor of the principal monarchist paper 
in France; De Freycinet, who has been 
presidential candidate several times; 
Pierre Loti, the sailor-author ; Paul 
Bourget, the author of “ Cosmopolis ” 
and “ Mensonges ;" Victorien Sardou, 
the dramatist ; Jules Simon, the phi- 
losopher ; Frangois Coppée, the poet ; 
and Jules Lemaitre, the critic. 

£, Burton Stewart. 
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GOR was the bravest and wickedest 
man in Russia. From his birth he 
seemed bound by Satan. ‘The re- 

cord of his crimes bore so heavily upon 
his mother's heart that at the last it 
broke and death calmed her grief. Then 
Igor's father, Feodorvitch, cursed his 
son and bade him begone. Igor, full 
of wrath, slew his father. 

Forthwith he fled, fast and far, for 
avengers followed closely. So he bur- 
ried into the great forests of the Ural 
Mountains, and where the mighty Den- 
eshkin Kamen towers high above the 
earth, Igor began to climb, if by his 
hardy haste he might escape. Ever on 
and upward Igor mounted, moving with 
cautious care, clinging to crag and 
ledge, braving a hundred deaths by 
falls, fevered by day, chilled by night, 
harried by famine’s pangs. But when 
he stretched himself to rest as night 
drew on, he saw always beneath him 
on the mountain side the smoke that 
streamed toward heaven from the camp- 
fire of those who sought his life. 

Berries he found and nuts and roots, 
which served to yield him food. Yet, 
by sure stages, Igor felt his strength 


breaking beneath the burden of his 
strivings. His fierce spirit cried him 
on and on. His failing powers warned 
him of the end, And now Igor sees 
the camp-fire of his pursuers gleaming 
luridly beneath his fearing gaze, and 
nearer night by night, nor can he mount 
more swiftly for his body’s weakness. 

One morning Igor wakes and groans 
in anguish, for he cannot rise nor take 
one step ‘in flight. That wondrous 
strength of his, debauched by straining 
crimes, and worn by every toil, has at 
the last failed him in his need. 

Igor lies motionless, his eyes shut in 
despair. Suddenly he opegs them and 
sees, perched-on a jutengerag above 
his head, an eagle nesting on her eggs. 
The bird is watching him with eager, 
jealous gaze. As Igor notes the bird, 
his face, so drawn by pain, lights in a 
swift smile. A fire—the fire of hope— 
gleams from his eyes. By the mastery 
of his hardy will he calls again for a 
moment the strength that fled. He 
rises with no sense of feebleness. He 
moves with stealthy tread toward the 
jutting crag where the bird rests upon 
the nest. 


